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liis honoured father, long Professor of Mathematics and late ex-President of 
Brown University. 

The representation of the great facts of social life and death is almost exhaus¬ 
tive in both these works. Every fact seems to be presented under every pos¬ 
sible relation. Population, according to ages, sex, etc., is taken from the 
United States census for 1870. Births, marriages, and deaths are compiled from 
original town and county reports, and are viewed, in all aspects, as to age, sex 
colour, nativity, parentage, month of year, social position, and almost every 
other common and uncommon relation. Aggregates and percentages are com¬ 
bined, compared, and manipulated in all imaginable ways. Divorces are 
included in the Rhode Island report. Meteorological tables are given in both ; 
but the relation of weather to certain diseases is much more fully set forth in 
the Michigan report. 

Causes of death are very fully presented in both works. We are in a little 
doubt whether, in the Michigan report, the tables be not somewhat too detailed 
and elaborate. They seem, at least, less easily comprehensible. 

In both reports, however, had nothing been given but the naked figures, 
the reader of ordinary gifts and average industry would have been likely to 
turn away bewildered. But in the Rhode Island report, especially, all the more 
important results, observations, and deductions are summarized and interpreted 
in a manner to interest and instruct even the indifferent reader. 

In the Michigan report we have a much larger mass of facts; and apparently 
an equally zealous and priseworthy aim at thoroughness and accuracy. The 
amount of labour expended on this document is appalling to contemplate. It 
is a mine of curious research and ingenious combinations. While it is not pre¬ 
tended that the returns are as full and accurate as in some of her older and 
more compact sister States, it is evident that Michigan aims as high as the 
best. The summaries, explanations, and deductions seem to us a little less 
valuable than those of the older State. Nevertheless, the suggestions and 
comments are sometimes thoughtful and judicious. 

Dr. H. B. Baker, who compiled the Michigan report, is evidently deeply 
interested in his work. He states that the returns embodied in the present 
volume are more complete than in either of its predecessors. 

In conclusion, we would say that both States may justly be proud of their 
admirable reports, and of the system which these represent. We would com¬ 
mend the example to all States which have not yet taken a step so imperatively 
demanded by the interests of civilization and humanity. B. L. R. 


Art. XXXI .—Evolution of Life. By Henry 0. Chapman, M.D., Member 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 179. Phila¬ 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1873. 

The subject of evolution has been tormented by so much unintelligent criti¬ 
cism that we welcome with pleasure a concise, well-written compendium of its 
leading features by one whose training and unusual opportunity have well 
fitted him for the task. For a first essay it is undoubtedly a bold one, and it 
has been creditably accomplished. 

No doubt the most difficult department of popularization of science is that 
of Natural History. Its technology is vast, and far removed from the expres¬ 
sions of common life. Its propositions cannot be stated as in physics and 
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mathematics by arbitrary signs which are understood by all, but the simplest 
use of a factor must be previously explained or the demonstrations interrupted 
for that purpose. Hence, they lose that crispness and directness of the phy¬ 
sicists. Again, definitions are extremely difficult to frame, and the simplest 
expressions are subject to many exceptions. Authors in consequence present 
varying conclusions, so that it becomes almost impossible to teach without 
contradiction, or to make assertions which may not be construed into error by 
the critical. Remembering this it would be unfair to judge Dr. Chapman for 
dwelling too long upon the general outline of natural history, such as could be 
easily secured from any book of elements, or to regret that we must frequently 
take leave of a subject by the time we have been fairly introduced. The 
slight thread of argument is often lost sight of among the loosely gathered 
facts presumedly designed to display it. His few errors of statement are 
venial, and are never sufficient to impair the force of the conclusion he adduces. 
We would have been better satisfied had he more clearly stated the minute 
anatomy of the sponge, and not have subordinated the flagellate-eelled stroma 
to the amoeboid so completely as appears in his descriptions, and is borne out 
in his plates. Surely the affinities between the sponge and the flagellate infu¬ 
soria are very intimate. Instead of the Spongid® ending in the branch leading 
to the jelly-fishes, a very important if not the most important branch should 
have led to the Infusoria. We use the term Infusoria as accepted by the 
author (p. 32); and cannot fail observing that while this group is observed 
leading to articulate worms as in tree II.—in tree III. the articulates are seen 
to be derived independently—and the infusoria are supposed to end ignobly 
without issue. 

The numerous tables (trees) which have been employed throughout the book 
are very suggestive, and by those sufficiently advanced to grasp the presenta¬ 
tion of a theory of evolution can be studied apart from the text, which, in truth, 
occasionally falls short of the tabulated schemes. Particularly may we com¬ 
mend tree VI., designed to show the evolution of the bird from the reptile. 
This demonstration, which is perhaps the most satisfactory of any, tells its 
remarkable story at a glance. 

The instructive and elaborate ethnographic chart from Haeckel, which is 
given as the frontispiece, strikes us as dealing rather boldly by the American 
races. With the same confidence that marks the Indo-Germanic migration 
westward another tract is presented evidently of much less value, passing 
through Asia, across Behring’s Straits to America, and thence can be traced 
throughout the continent, including South America. There is the vaguest 
kind of theorizing in support of this sequence, and none whatever for the origin 
of the South American races from the north. We notice several interrogation 
marks in support of supposed migrations from the east across the Pacific 
Ocean. It would have been well, we think, to have used these marks more 
freely, and have sprinkled them without stint over both of the Americas. 

The authorities consulted are numerous; conspicuous among them appear the 
names of Haeckel, Darwin, Huxley, and Buchner. The views of the first of 
these will prove more novel to the reader, while the last will, perhaps, be the 
most startling. Primitive man is remorselessly set down as a gibbering wretch 
“ with no language excepting the natural cries inherited from his ape ances¬ 
tors.” H. A. 



